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ABSTRACT 

Metalinguistic knowledge, or linguistic awareness, 
involves the ability to eocua attention upon the form of language in 
and of itself, rather than merely as the vehicle by which meaning is 
conveyed. This ability to analyze language structures lags behind 
spontaneous speaking and listening performance because of the 
additional cognitive skills reguired. In this paper, the proposal 
that the learning of two languages should reguire and promote 
linguistic awareness is considecea. Previous empirical research 
relevant to the hypothesis is reviewed briefly, anfi some experiments 
which would test several predictions related to the hypothesis are 
outlined, (author) 
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VHiereas the child with non-English mothei' tongue "tends to Yiewed 
as handicapped within a traditional monolingual/nionocuitural educational 
framework, I "believe that such a child has the potential to attain levels 
of proficiency in and knowledge of his two languagei i^uch beyon^ the 
grasp of the typical English-speaking ^erlcan* The mogt frequently men- 
tioned advantage of children from language minority gi*oupi eoiiGerns the 
opportunities they have for becoming truly bilingual* If the children are 
encouraged and assisted^ they have a much better change of be^^oming liter-^ 
ate and fluent in two languages than the Anglo child ^hoae ofll^ contact 
with a non-Ehglish language is in the clasii'oomp In this .paper ^ i would 
like to develop the proposition that bilingual children should acquire 
metalinguistic knowledge more quickly and to a higher degree 'than mono- 
lingual children and to suggeit some techniques for empirical Inveitigation 
of this h5rpothesis# 

Metalinguistio knowledge , or linguistic awareness ^ involves the 
ability to focus attention upon the fom of language In and of itself , 
rather than merely as the vehicle by which meaning is Qonveyed, Vygotsky 
(I93V1962) and, more recently, Cagden (197^) have propoied ttot this 
^ ability to analyze language structures (phonological * lexloali ayntactic, 

^ and semantic) lags behind spontaneous speiJ^ing and listening perfOMianee 

^ because of the additional cognitive skills required- In particular, meta- 

linguistic tasks require conscious knowledge and ^nltulatlon Qf the 

'^Thls paper was prepared for presentation at the Su^et Confer^hae on 
Language Learning held at Queens College ^ New York, JUne, 1975 
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niles vhlch an^iloy^d unoorss^lously In gpontaneous eonveriation# In 
a previous paper (RysOt in prasa)^ % have reviewed evldenGe indloatlng 
that children' a metalln^istic akiUs inprova significantly diirlng 
preschool and gdiool years In s^^tax-oriented tasks requiring word 
se^ntationp identlfiQation of parts of speech^ proGesilng of distorted 
sentences j sentence repetition > direct juderonts of sentence acceptability, 
mi deliberate correcttons of Sentence structure, Furtherrore, it has 
been suggested that cei-bala levels of lJUigulstic awareness my be pre^ 
requisites for learning to re^d and 14iat leannlng to reads in turn, 
leads to greater awarenesi of ttie phOMloglcal, lexical, and syntactic 
systems of one's lar^^e* 

In a manner similar to tfte acquisition of literacy, the learning of 
two languages should require and promote lin^istic awareness* mowing 
two language ayateM for eoima^lcating the sajoe ideas should provide for 
a more objective, oon^Qlous viev of one-s own language as weU, as of 
language iji general. In faotf learning about one's native lan^age has 
often been a ^tivatlon for foreign language stu^ In school (in parti- 
cular for the study of Latin)* Several investigators (Cazden, 197^1 Chu- 
kovskys 19631 Weir, 1952) have noted that young children play with their 
newly acquired language in aytitactic patterai practice, rlyrBdJig gaMS^ and 
topsy-turvy talk and that such Play aOTarently promotes the Gild's dell- 
barate control of lanfiUage, Jt seeM reasonable to e^ect that contrasts 
between the ti^o lan^ag^i being learned by thm bilingual diUd would pro- 
mtm more intensive an^ varied language play and, thus, greater awareness 
of Syntactic and phonological structures* 

As part. of an excellent review concerning the witeeedents and con- 
sequenc#s,,pf biJii^ualism, Se^lowitz (in press) has listed the reasons 



given in the literatt:^© for effecto of 'blllnguali%- upon intellectual 
functioning as well as s-iOTMriEed evidence to suKporfc the notion of 
superior verbal and cognitive flexibility for billnguals* Sijflilar argu- 
ments can be eKpected to aroly to metallnguiitia develop^nt as to other 
aapeots of co^itlve development since the deveiopmeat of Itoguiitic 
awareness (or Mitallngulstic knowledge) is essentially the intellectuali* 
zation of spontaneoui language knowledge. 

Althougli it is possible that confusion between a bilingual child's 
two languages mi^t interfere with his thou^t processes y several argu- 
ments have been advanced In support of tiiAaneed intellectual development. 
First of aUj as Leopold s^gested twen'ty-five years ago, knowledge of 
two syB^ols for the same concept should enable ttie bilingual child to 
separate the sound from its meaning fiooner, Second3yi to whatever extent 
an individual's perception of the events in the world is limited by his 
lan^age (a la Whorf ) ^ a child with two languages should not oiOy possess 
two perspectives but also mDre easily conceive of toe existence of wM^ 
perspectives, airdly, the richer linguistic and culttiral experiences 
typical of the bilingual child should provide greater opportunity for 
conceptual development* In particular, he is likely to widergo a variety 
of copiitive conflicts (a la Piaget) earlier than his monolingual peer 
and thus be forced to mke toe appropriate cognitive resolutions at an 
earlier age. Of cotffse, denaiids on cognltire abilities that are too 
insistent and too ear^ co^d be debilitating and mKm a child anxioua 
and in-adjusted. Bie situations \mder which toe learning of two languBges 
can have these negative consequences deserve stu^* Feurto^ the taik of 
acquiring a learning set to swltcdi from one lar^uBge to aMtoar as 
necessary ^otild lead to ^eater cognitive fl#xiblU.ty, 
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Several studies (Balkan, 1970; Ben-Zee v, 1972 j Cumins & G^ltean, 
1971^} lanco-Worrall, 1972 1 Peal & La^ert , 1962) provide su^iortlng 
evidence for the bilingual 'a advantage in a variety of talks. Vygotsl^'g 
symbol aubstitutlon task, vhloh involves the use of sentences with one 
vord (e^g,, 'oat*) replaced by another (©•g*, *dogO olearly is a Masure 
of the child's ability to play deUberateOy y±m the form of language, 
m the one atu^ uslr^ ttils tesk where no difference was obtained between 
nionolin^ls and bllinguals (lanco-Worrall, 19^), ttie blllngualo showed 
a greater ability to verbally eKplaln the arbltrafy relationship between 
a Qymbol and what It represents ^ Along the same vein. In a Plagetlan 
teat for concrete operational thou^t, Ben«Zeev (1972) found that bllin- 
guals were better able to provide e^^lajiatlons of the correct solution 
althou^ the two groajps perfoMid equally well on the task. In the area 
of cognitive laeKlbillty, bllin^ale have excelled in teiM of number of 
interpretations of repeated auditor stiwull aid nuidser of diverse uses 
produced for a coEaiBon objects 

On the other hand, Macnamara's, (I966) evaluation of Irish national 
schools and a recent study in an American s^ool in Japan by Tsuahl^ and 
Hogan (1975) appewr to support the ^^rpothesls ttiat bliln^llsm is 
aaaociated witli liqpalment In certain aspects of verbal functioning and 
academic learning* 

Contrasting the proceduTOl and societal differences asiDnfi these 
studies wm Illustrate the great variety of factors that my influence 
the outcome of any researcai regarding the consequences of biilnguality« 

Peal and La^ert (1962) attempted to control for sociocultiaral 
differences be-^een their two fftowB by selecting both monolingual and 
bilingual tan-year-olds ftom the French Catholic si^ools of Moatreal, 
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DefdJiing bllingualism as a genuine ability to perform eqtmlly in both 
aigliah andl French on a aeries of tasks ^ the roonollnguals ^tre thiis 
differentiated from bHii^uale by ptrfoi^noe rather by tht soaial- 

cultural alrcumatancti into ^hich tiiey were bom* On the aontraiy, 
aliaiou^ parental report of ^ome bilingual ability was required by 
Tsushlim ajfid Hogan (1975) ? the bilingual chlldrtn all had Japanese 
BiDthers and Amerlean fathers whUe both parents of the monolln^ials 
were required to be American* Biere are difficulties with bolii of these 
definitions. On the one hand, inveatlgations of gro\q?8 differing so- 
elftlly and culturally f^m eaeh othar do not aUow one to attribute ptr- 
forraanoe variations between monolingual and bilingual groups to language 
experience alone* On the other hand^ insist^ot t^n genuine (balanced) 
bilingual abilities Introduees a selection lector, Bie children classl-^ 
fled as mDnollngual by Peal md Laisbert were the unsucceflsful second 
language learners ajid perhaps also the least Intelligent initially* 
niuSj tiie advantages found for the bilingual ^iidren could have been 
due to selection factors rather than to VtkB intellectual boost provided 
by bilinguality. To avoid ttiis difficulty, Tsushl^ and Hogan fo3JLowed 
the suggestion by Maenajnara (I966) that the ^Udren be jmtched on 
nonverbal intelllgance scores before differences in verbal skills are 
Investigated* However, audi a matching procedure is not a^llcable for 
stiidies focusing on general cognitive developTOnt* It should bt noted 
here that, althou^ the bilingual children performid more poorly on several 
verbal tasks in Tsushl^ and Hogan, they were equivalent on nonverbal IQ. 

Obviously the level of dual language ability of tte billjigualji woid^d 
affect the degree of influence of billnguallty as would the context and 
age of acquisition (e.g., one parent for each language, two jMngM^B uJed 
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ijiterchangaabay in the homej home language va* aahool languaga). 

PurtheriJKDre p the ag© and type of testing are certaljaly vex^ In^ortant 
variables, Cleara^r, if children are IntroducW to their seeond lanpiage 
in iehoolj one would expect weak performance in ttis seeond language as 
wen as small effects of seeond language learnljig on perfomances In -toe 
first language in the early primaiy grades* As TsushlM and Hoga^ noted ^ 
if aoademie aehlevement or Intelligenee tests are employed, the tests for 
^per grades emphasise inareasingly complex language functions. For 
example, reading tests in the first two or ttree grades focus on word 
identification skills ^lle comprehension of more and more elaborate 
texts is measured from the fourth prade on, KiuSs it is important to 
distinguish between age trends due to deveiopmental differences and those 
due to differences in ttie skills tested* In addition, varying iJiterests 
of researchers have led them to investigate different types of abilities, 
and the reauJ.ts nmy be qitLte specific to these* 

Of particular ii^rtance Is the fact that many studies (e*g*s Peal 
& Lambert, 1962| Tsushim & Hogan, 1975) have Masured the blllngual's 
abilities only in one language, which may or may not be his domljiant 
language. Thus, if some of the children with Japanese mDthers in Tsu- 
shima and Hogan (1975) spoke predominant^ Japanese before beginning 
school, the reported deficit of bUin^als In English verbal skills my 
be a function of measturement in the weaker language Mther than in sjiy 
mDre general ability* Some recent studies (iMco-Worrall, 19'^i La^ert 
& Tucker, 1972) have e^loyed two aDnollngual control groups as weU. as 
tested toe bilingual ^oiflp in both languages. This procedm'e seems to 
provide for a more objective assessTCnt of toe bilingual *s copiitlve 
and verbal abilities. In ftct, for some purposes an alteTOatlve TOthod 
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of analysis mlg^t Involve dividing the bilingual group into two langimge- 
dominant groups and oofflgparing eaeh witti ttie relevant monolingual groins 

Finally p studies en^ploying preGisaly the same procedures in differ- 
ent language sontact situations may ve^ well produce apparently l^con- 
aistent res\J,ts, For exanple^ where a child's native language is danl* 
grated by the dos^nant soeiety, ttie negative attitudes may toemselves 
engender barriers to inteUeetual developD»nt. Where bilingualism Is 
viewed as an asset i or even as a necessity i second lang^ge learnljig 
opportunities and training will be quite different ftrom situations where 
knowledge of two languages Is viewed as potentially damagtog or as indi- 
cating loss of loyalty to one's own group. 

As far as I know^ only one study has attespted to investigate the 
bilingual 's potential advantage in tBrm of awareness of syntactic struc- 
tures* Ben-Zeev (1972) cOEpared^ awng many other tasks, abilities to 
analyze syntax but obtained no differences between bilingual and mono- 
lingual children. In order to explorf the course of ttie bilingual 's 
developraent of syntactic awareness i one must first identify tasks re- 
quiring deliberate control of sjmtax which have yields developmintal 
differences among monolingual children across a relevmnt age span. Since 
educational programs customarily begin at age 5 or so, "Uie en^hasls nat- 
urally faUs upon the ewly school years, ImproveMnt during those years 
has been demDnstrated for a variety of tasks. ^Che abilities to Judge 
graranaticality and detect aatoipilty have been s^Ji^ed out by linguists 
and psycholinguists as particularly indicative of a speaker's conpetence. 
In two studies conducted at Notre DaM (Scholl & in press and 

SdioIJ., 1975), we have shown ^at toe abllily to distingid.^ between 
gTO^aatioal and immaturely forssed sentences in©r©ves between ages 5 and 
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10, Moore (In prtes) foimd -^at 12*year»olds oo^Ld Judge degree of gram- 
MLticality but not yttti the lophistieation of the adult. Studies of 
diildren's ability to deteet aidbiguity (Politzer, 19751 Shults & Pllon, 
1973) have also indicated inprovements throu^ age 12, S\irthermore , 
tasks req^rlng children to give two sentences distli^uishlng between the 
different uses of an Mbi^oui word or phrase (Carroll ^ 19^1 Politer, 
1975) have yielded quite draaatlc developmental differences ^ extending 
beyond adolescence, GleitMn and Gleitmn (1970) have even observed 
striking individual differences in adults' abilities to paraphrase vmrious 
expressions with unusual syntactlo itrueturea. 

Once a metaljjiguistic . task has been chosen, the groups of children to 
be compared must be selected. Since ttie 'difference between the perform 
m^ces of ttionollJigual and bilingual children across a developmental period 
is of particular interest ^ several age groupa would probably be involved. 
For exa^le, suppose one dhose to study monol^gual and bilingual ^ildren 
in first, third, and fifth grades on a task Involving Jud^nts of gram- 
matleality. Ihese groups should be matehed on a TOrlety of i^ortaiit fac- 
tors so as to ens\a*e that whatever differences are observed can be attrib* 
ute<^ as specif icaUy as possible, to bilinguality ratter than to some 
other uncontrolled distinguishing diaracteristlcs* Kius, the ideal com- 
parison woid-d involve members of the same ettmlc group (e*g#i Mexican 
American) and of the same social class (e.g.j lower middle class) with 
equivalent oral proficiency in iUie language of toe Jud^ent task* To tta 
extent that a child Is not a balanced bllJjipial, he shoiiLd of course be 
tested in his dominant iMguage. Hiui, the stuc^ ml^t Involve two bilin- 
gual pfoups (e.g. 5 English dominant Md Spanish dominant), ea^ of whioh 
fflost toea be con^pared to a monolingual group In toe approprlatt la,ngu^e, 
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For practical reasons in the typical American setting ^ all teiting mi^t 
be aeeon5>liahed in Banish usii^ only English dominant or balaricea bllin-* 
guala. In eome American rtglonSj one could compare the effect of biiin- 
guality for children of aeveral ethnic groupi* For exaB^le, Bom San 
Francisco Bay Area schools offer Spanish -English or ^Inese -English 
bOingual education to Anglo, Mexican African, Chtaese Asirican, and 
Black children. 

CONCLUSION 

With experlmants designed along these lines ^ one wo\^d be able to 
test several related predictions: (1) that the bilin^al child wlH show 
a greater awarenesa of language structiAres than his ^nolingual peer| (2) 
that the earlier an individual first confronts his two languages the 
greater the intact on his level of cognitive functloni^l and (3) ttiat 
the lin^lstic awareness of a bilingual cOiild from a language minority 
will be greater if he participates in a bilingual education program than 
if he attends a more typical English-only school* 

EB5>lrical investigation of these predictions could have considerable 
ii^act upon educational planning for language minority children. If last- 
ing intellectual advantages of billnguallty can be demDnstrated, the pro- 
HDtion of bllii^al/blcultui^ education for children of mDnollngual 
parents will gain mDMntum, FurtheiTOre, specif laation of the language 
learning centaxts within whldi ^% developMnt of both bliJj^uallsm and 
inteUectual abilities ttirive may eventually be possible. 
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